THE RED SANDS OF  DAKAKA

ing us, so that when we halted for the night we had made
scarcely more than twelve miles. Around the camp-fires
the wranglings continued until we evolved a system of
changing loads from day to day in a regular order to ensure
equitable treatment. This restored quiet.

One Badu, more peaceable than the rest, as he collected tit-
bits for his camel from the abala under which I sat, snapped
off a young branch and held it upside down. 'Look, Sahib/
he said, as water dripped from within the stem, "this is why
your Agaba can go for days without drinking.'

Next day we made an early start on a north-easterly
course, and passing the large white hill of Abu Akhshaba,
came at midday to some isolated dunes which give their
name, Gusman, to the locality, and mark the north-west-
ward limit of Dakaka.

Lying inside the great dune bulwark of the southern
borderlands, Dakaka consists of these wide, sweeping red
sandscapes of hardish sand with low dunes running in all
directions. It falls in altitude from probably noo feet
in the south to 785 feet hereabouts, and its long axis runs
east-north-east for a seven days' march. As we moved
westwards the aspect of Dakaka had grown more rugged
and water-holes increased in depth from three fathoms in
the east to thirteen fathoms at Shanna. Twin water-holes,
Zuwaira and Turaiwa, even deeper than Shanna (which
was within a day's march of its western extremity) were
said to lie to the south-west. Beyond them to the west
there was reported to be no water in the sands1 of Ga'amiyat,

1 The route of raiders from the sands into the Hadhramaut is therefore
restricted, to the westwards, to a north-south route through western Dakaka
and Kharkhir. It thence turns west along the southern borders of the sands
through a famous corridor called Shaggag al Ma'atif.
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